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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Philip the foremost ; who starting at the first | before the Lord) cut into four quarters, and is 
putas gun, threw his petunk and powder-horn over | now hanged up asa monument of revenging 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. his head, catched up his gun, ‘and ran as fast | justice; his head being cut off and carried 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | 28 he could scamper, without any more clothes | away to Plimouth ; his hands were brought to 
| than his. small breeches and stockings, and ran| Boston. So let all thine enemies perish, O 
directly on two of Captain Church’s ambush. | Lord !” 
They let him come fair within shot, and the| “ But,” says Cotton Mather, “the stunning. 
Englishman’s gun missing fire, he bid the In-| est wound of all given to the [Indians,] was, 
dian fire away, and he did so to purpose,—sent | when by a contrivance of the English, near 
one musket bullet through his heart, and an- | four hundred of them were, on September 6th, 
For “The Friend.” | other not above two inches from it; he fell | 1676, surprised at the house of Major Wal- 
Grahame’s Colonial llistory. upon his face in the mud and water, with his | dren, in Quecheco; whereof one half, who 
(Continued from page 370.) gun under him. | were found accessors to the late rebellion, were 
“The man that had shot down Philip, ran| sold for slaves; the rest were dismissed unto 
with all speed to Captain Church, and informed their own places.” 
It was Colonel—or Captain Church, as he| him of his exploit, who commanded him to be} Unless,—Cotton might have added,—* their 
was then called,—who brought this cruel war ‘silent about it, and let no man more know it,|own places” happened to be within the limits 
to a termination, by the death of Philip. The/ until they had drove the swamp clean; but|claimed by the colony. All Philip’s domain 
captain, though a relentless bigot and uncom- | when they had drove the swamp through, and | was now annexed, by right of conquest. His 
promising believer in the righteousness of this | found the enemy had escaped, or at least the | ancient seat, Mount Hope, was, together with 
work of extermination, was not the worst man | most of them, and the sun now up, and so the |Showamitt and Pocasset, offered to the highest 
of his generation, In this brutal conflict, it is | dew gone, that they could not easily track | bidder. All Indians found within colonial 
true, he could pour out the blood of his feeble | them, the whole company met together at the | limits, “after the Ist of Decr.,” were ordered, 


foe without compunction, but if an Indian yield- | place where the enemies night shelter was ; and | by the government of Plymouth, to be seized 


ed upon stipulations, he held himself bound to| then Captain Church gave them the news of|by the constables and sold for the public 
fulfil them in good faith. This is recorded by 


Philip’s death ; upon which the whole army | benefit. 

his biographers as worthy of remembrance. } gave three loud huzzas. Captain Church or-| This law probably had reference to Indians 
And truly, in that community, it was a virtue | dered his body to be pulled out of the mire on | of tribes which had been engaged in hostilities 
which gave him an honourable distinction, and | to the upland. So some of Captain Church’s|against the colonies. “Those who had re- 
it has in some degree thrown into the shade 
the exceptionable features of his character. He|the mud to the upland; and a doleful, great, | English, were left in possession of their lands.” 
could indignantly lain of the base violation | naked, dirty breast he looked like. Captain} The court proceeded to dispose of the priso- 
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by his government of solernn promises made!|Church then said, that forasmuch as he had | ‘tiers taken in the war. “ All,” says Baylics, - 


by him to Indian captives, yet, having repeat- | caused many an Englishman’s body to be un- |‘ who were proved to have been concerned in 
edly experienced their want of faith, he could | buried, and to rot above ground, that not one | the death of an Englishman, or in the destruc- 
deliver new captives, who had surrendered con- of his bones should be buried. And calling tion of property, were put to death. Many of 


ditionally, to the same faithless men, again to/ his old Indian executioner, bid him behead and | the others were sold as slaves, and most of 


see those conditions disregarded. He was un- | quarter him; accordingly he came with his | them were transported to Bermuda.” Governor 


pitying and revengeful, and could even descend | hatchet and stood over him, but before he! Hutchinson says, that “a great many of the 
to wreak his vengeance upon the dead body of| struck he made a small speech, directing it to| chiefs were executed at Boston and Plymouth, 
the brave chieftain who had so long survived | Philip.’ The speech of the captain’s execu-| and most of the rest were sold, and shipped off 


the efforts of the United Colonies for his de-|tioner however agreeable to Church and his| for slaves to Bermudas and other parts.” 


: . 5 . } . . . . . 
struction. | men, is not fit to be repeated; but having con-| Among the chiefs, two especially distinguish- 


We have the narrative of his son for this| cluded it, he “ went to work, and did as he was/|ed, were put to death under peculiarly aggra- 


fact, taken from the captain’s own notes, and| ordered. Philip having one very remarkable | vating circumstances. ‘They were Annawon 


formally confirmed by him in his old age in| hand, being much scarred, occasioned by the|and Tispaquin. Both had surrendered to 
terms which prove that he still considered as splitting o 


fa pistol in it formerly, Capt. Church | Church, who gave them reason to believe that 
meritorious a deed which fixes a dark stain| gave the head and that hand to Alderman, the | their lives would be spared. His assurances 
upon his reputation. Indian who shot him, to shew to such gentle-| were made in good faith. ‘The capture of An- 

‘“‘ Having placed what men he had, he took | men as would bestow gratuities upon him; and | nawon,—a man of great courage,—was a re- 


Indians took hold of him, and drew him through | mained friendly, or who had finally assisted the 


Major Sandford by the hand and said, ‘ Sir, || accordingly he got many a penny by it.” 
have so placed them that it is scarce possible} Such is the account given by Church him. | 
Philip should escape them.’” This was before self of the death of Philip. Increase Mather 
day-break, A number of men in ambush were | did not keep silence on the joyful occasion. He 
placed in pairs, consisting of a white man and | exclaimed triumphantly, that the English did| 
an Indian. Captain Golding’s company then | not “ cease erying to the Lord against Philip, 
approached the camp of Philip and’ fired “ be-| until they had prayed the bullet into his heart.” 
fore the Indians had time to rise from their} This woe was brought upon him that spoyled | 
sleep, and so overshot them. But their shelter| when he was not spoyled. And in that very 

was open on that side next the swamp, built so] place where he first contrived and began his 

on purpose for the convenience of flight on| mischief, was he taken and destroyed, and | 








| markable exemplification of the awe with 


which the presence of the civilized man still 
filled the breast of the savage. Tad that influ- 
ence been exercised for good, how different 
would have been the history of New England ! 

Church had divided his forces into small 
companies, the more effectually to scour the 
country. He had with him but one English- 
man and five Indians when he received intelli- 
gence of the position of Annawon’s camp. To 
wait for his comrades might be to miss the 


occasion. They were soon in the swamp, and | there was he, (like as Agag was hewed in pieces | chance of surprising the old Indian; for he, 
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as 


poor fellow, hunted likea deer through the for-| resolution ; he directed his guide and his daugh- 


Upon such transactions as “these Grahame 
can cooly remartk, in substance, as before 
stated, * that the treachery of the Indians had 
been so gross and unprovoked, and their out- 


est, was continually shifting his lair. Church,|ter, keeping their baskets on their backs, to 
who had a superstitious belief that he was di-| descend; when the noise of their pounding 
vinely “spirited for that work,” and that no| ceased they were to stop, when it was resumed 


harm could befal him, inclined to the enterprise, | they were again to move ; this side of the rock rages so atrocious and unpardonable, that some 


but first consulted his men, They replied|was shaded from the fires, Behind the old of the chiefs were tried and executed; anda 
“that they were always ready to obey his| man, and grasping a tomahawk in one hand,'number of their followers transported to the 
commands, bnt that they knew this Captain | he placed himself; one of his followers was be- West Indies, and sold as slaves.” 

Annawon to be a great soldier, that he had {hind the girl. He hoped to effect the descent; Capt. Church does not seem to have pleased 
been a valiant captain under Ossamequin, Phi-| undiscovered, but if the old man and the girl Grahame so well as Standish. ‘The military 


lip’s father, and that he had been Philip’s chief| were discovered, he still hoped that he and his operations of the colonists in these campaigns 
captain during this war, that he was a very | followers mightremain concealed in the deeper were thought,” says he, “and perhaps justly, 
subtle man, and of great resolution, and had 


darkness of their shadow, enlarged as they |to disclose less skill and conduct than had been 
often said that he would never be taken alive | would be by their baskets ; in this manner, sup- displayed in the Pequod war.” Church was 
by the English. And moreover, that they} porting themselves by the roots and vines, | not in favour at Plymouth; he reproached her 
knew the men that-were with him were some | 


which grew in the clefts, they effected their tog freely for her want of faith. ‘To be out of 
of*Philip’s chief soldiers; they therefore feared | descent undiscovered, and Church leaping over favour at Plymouth was not the way to be in 
the practicability. of making the attempt with|the head of young Annawon, “who shrunk | favour with Grahame. 


so sinall a handful of assistants as were now | within his blanket in utter fright, stood in the} The last captive taken by Church, on being 
with him, and that it would now be a pity after midst of the savages unharmed and triumphant.' asked his name, replied Conscience. ‘ Con- 
all the great things he had done, that his life) Old Annawon, starting from his recumbent! science!” said the captain; “then the war is 
should be thrown away at last.” | posture, only uttered a single exclamation, (in! over ; for that was what they were searching 
Nevertheless it was decided to make the English, | am taken,) and fell back in despair | for, it being much wanted.” 
attempt. They moved in the direction indi-|and in silence.” ‘ All Annawon’s company} We are not indebted to Grahame for this 
cated, till within the supposed range of Anna- | quietly surrendered their arms.” ‘ Church and! anecdote, but to Baylies—a New England his- 
won’s scouts. ‘There they halted ‘tll night-fall. | his comrades had now been without sleep thirty-|torian. The best New England writers of the 
“It being now dark,” says Baylies, “they | six hours, and so weary was he, that he pro-| present day manifest no sucli disposition as 
again moved forward with caution and in silence, | mised his men that they should sleep through) Grahame, to excuse or pass unnoticed some of 
being in close order. A slight noise broke the | the night, if they would watch two hours while} the grossest errors of their predecessors. There 
stillness. Church instantly ordered his men|he slept, but he songht repose in vain. Theis a lesson contained in them by which they 
to halt ; the noise was heard more distinctly :— | men soon fell into a deep sleep, and his enemies| are willing this generation should profit. 
they now knew that they were near the spot.| were slumbering around him; he now observed 
Church taking two of his Indians, crept soltly| with some alarm that Annawon was also 





(To be continued.) 





to the brink of a high rock, and shrouded by awake, and he watched him in silence for more 
the darkness looked over. ‘Ihe stout heart of| than an hour; at length Annawon arose, threw 


| 


Examples of the Divisibility of Gold in Manu- 


this bold captain almost sunk within him, as he 
became sensible of all the dangers of his situa- 

tion. A smail hill rising like an island from 
the swamp by which it was completely sur- 
rounded, and which, at, certain. seasons was 
filled with water, was surmounted by the rock, 
which tose to a great height, in which there 
‘Was a vast angular ¢avity opening in one direc- 
tion towards the swatnp;*but enclosed on every 
other quarter by the steep sides of the rock. 
By the light of the fires which gleamed through 
the darkness of the swamp, he discovered three 
companies of Indians seated near each other, 
A huge tree which had been felled, lay across 
the opening, against which bushes had been 
placed upright, which formed a slight shelter, 


behind which, Annawon, his son, and some of} 


his principal chiefs, were lying on the ground ; 
their guns rested against a crotched stick which 
had been set up within the cavity, and were 
covered with mats to secure them from the 
damp and the dew. Without were large fires, 
at which some were preparing supper. So 
steep was the rock on the side where Church 


off his blanket, and walked out of sight and factures. 


hearing ; the suspicions of Church were now| The costliness and the briliant hue of Gold 
roused ;” he was apprehensive that the chief are not the only circumstances which give to 
might muke some desperate attempt, but at/that metal a prominent claim‘to our notice; 
length, by the light of the moon, he perceived;—the extraordinary degree of thinness to 
with much satisfaction that Annawon was| which it may be browght by mechanical means 
returning ; approaching Church, he fell on his/is as instructive as it‘ is interesting, since it af- 
knees, and addressed him in plain English, in| fords us abundant proof of the limited extent 
these words » ‘Great captain, you have killed) of the-powers of the eye when unaided by other 
Philip, and conquered his country, for I believe} testimony. The paper on which this article is 
that | and my company are the last that war! printed is of that substance that an addition of 
against the English; so suppose the war is|two or three sheets would scarcely be percepti- 
ended by your means; and therefore these} ble in the thickness of a quire. But what shall 
things belong to you.’ He then presented him] we say of a film of gold, perfect in all its parts, 
with three belts of wampum curiously wrought| which is not a hundredth, and perhaps not a 
and edged with red hair, to one of which was| five-hundredth part so thick as a sheet of pa- 
| appended a star ; two horns of glazed powder,|per? Are we to doubt the existence of such, 
and a red cloth blanket; these he said were| because the eye cannot measure such extraor- 
Philip’s regalia, in which he appeared whenever /|dinary minuteness? If we did, we should be 
he sat in state.” jin error, as we are about to show. 

For the capture of Annawon “Church re-} The most numerous purposes for which 
| ceived the thanks of the General Court of Ply-| gold is employed are certainly of a decorative 
| mouth, and nothing else. And he had also the| character, such as will please the eye: the use 


was placed, that he saw it was impossible to |ers for the life of Annawon utterly disregarded, 
descend unless by grasping the bushes and roots | and this unfortunate chief was beheaded at 
which grew in the clefts, and by these means | Plymouth.” 

gradually to lower himself into the den. He} 
apprehended at once that should he be disco- | 
vered while descending, his life would be lost, | 
and the distance was too great to leap, He) should be spared, and he be suffered to remain 
moved back softly to his guide, and inquired of | in the colony. A day or two after, trusting to 


mortification to find all his entreaties and pray-| 


of it for coin may be partly attributed to the 
‘large value which may be contained in a small 
space, and partly to the unalterable nature of 
the metal by wear and tear, and exposure to 


The wife and children of Tispaquin were|the atmosphere; but the surpassing lustre 
taken by Church and a message communicated | which it presents to the eye is its chief excel- 
to him, that if he would surrender, his life|lence in ornamental matters. 


| Now, provided 


| thie lustre is presented, it’ matters not, so far 


as the eye is concerned, what is the thickness 





him whether it would be possible to eflect an | these assurances, he surrendered himself. - 
approach on-that side of the rock which opened| ‘The government,” adds Baylies, “ basely | surface is all with which the eye is cognizant ; if 
to the swamp; the old man told him truly that} violated the English faith which had _ been|an article which is gilt present the required gold- 
an approach in that direction would be attended | pledged by Church, and Tispaquin shared the fate|en effect, it is of no consequence to the eye 
with great danger.” ‘Church took his final | of Annawon, being executed at the same time.” | which regards it, whether the film or coating 


of the gold which is presented to it, since the 
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of gold be one-tenth or one-millionth of an inch 
in thickness. Hence the important question 
occurs to the manufacturer, “To what degree 
of thinness may gold be reduced without im- 
pairing its lustre and beauty?” On the an- 
swer to this question mainly depend the prices | 
of all our gilt articles of manufacture; and 
the circumstance that such articles are pro- 
ducable at a low rate shows that the coating’ 
of real gold with which they are covered must | 
be exceedingly thin. An ounce of gold may 
be beaten out to such a size that it would cover 
the entire floor of an apartment sixteen feet by | 
twelve; and as we might thus get, what we| 
may term a carpet of solid gold, for four or 
five pounds, it will furnish us with some proof} 
of the extreme thinness to which it is reduced. | 

Let us take three familiar articles—a gilt 
button, a gilt picture-frame, and a piece of) 
gold-lace, as examples of the thinness to which 
gold may be reduced. 

Gilt buttons are made of a mixture of cop- 
per and zinc, and are brought to the proper | 





ance of a gilt button, we know nothing of the! and then burnished down upon the rod of sil- 
thickness of gold which covers it ; but when | ver. Upon this another coating of leaf-gold 
it is proved that five grains of gold, worth fif-|is laid, and afterwards another and anothé Ss 
teen pence, will gild 144 buttons an inch in| until five or six coatings are laid on; the pro- 
diameter, we are somewhat prepared for the|cess of buruishing being repeated at intervals 
reception of the statement, that the gold which | during the laying on of the gold. The thick- 
covers some of the inferior sort of gilt buttons | ness of the surface of gold thus laid on is so 
is not more than 5;4y,;,th of an inch in thick. | regulated that there shall be from 100 to 140 
ness, |grains of ‘gold to every pound of silver. A 

Let us now turn to the picture frame.— process of annealing is then carried on, by 


| This is covered with gold which has been | which the gold is more firmly attached to the sil- 


beaten out into thin leaves with heavy ham- | ver underneath. The rod is then in a state to be 
mers. The gold employed is alloyed with) gradually reduced in thickness. For this ope- 
| about ;'sth of its weight of copper and silver, | ration a plate of hardened steel is taken, and 
| and is melted in a black lead crucible with bo- | through it are drilled a great number of holes 
rax, and theu- poured into an ingot mould six| varying in diameter by small gradations, so 
or eight inches long. ‘This ingot | is passed “be. | that the largest shail not be but a little smaller 
tween polished steel rollers, until it is reduced | than the rod of gilt silver, and the smallest is 


\to the thickness of a ribbon. The ribbon is | about one-fifth of an inch in diameter. Through 


then cut up into small square pieces, which are| these holes the rod is successively forced by 
hammered on an anvil until each piece be-|means of machinery ; so that alter passing 
;comes one inch square and about =3,;th of an | through any one hole, the diafneter of the rod 
inch thick, weighing about six grains. One | becomes smaller, and the length greater than 


form by a very ingenious process. When they | hundred and fifty of these small squares are| before. All this time the gold remains firmly 


are about to be gilt, they are dipped into nitric | 
acid, to cleanse them; after which they are) 


then interleaved between pieces of vellum|attached to the surface of the silver, and ne- 
| about four inches square, and, a parchment en-| cessarily undergoes a similar reduction of 


burnished with a hard black stone, to remove | velope being folded round them, are beaten|thickness. ‘The ingot now passes into the 
all irregularities of surface. The process of| with a heavy hammer, until each piece is ex-| hands of the wire-drawer, who is provided with 
quicking is then carried on, which consists in| panded to nearly the size of the vellum. They | similar plates, perforated with a series of holes 


putting them into a vessel with mercury and 
nitric acid ; by frequent shaking and stirring, 

the mercury attaches itself to the whole sur- 
face of the button. The buttons are then put 
into a vessel full of small holes, and shaken 
until all the superfluous mercury falls through : 
they are now ready for gilding. The inside 
of an iron ladle is rubbed with whiting, and a 
given weight of mercury is put into it, to which 
is added a small quantity of. pure gold. . They 
are then heated over a fire until the two metals 
have thoroughly combined, when they are 
poured out into cold water, When cool, the 
mixed metal is squeezed in a bag of shammy 
(chamois) leather, by which the greater part of 
the mercury is squeezed out, leaving a small 
portion in combination with the gold, none of 
which passes through the leather. ‘The gold 


amalgam,* which has now the consistence of| is proved that ‘the leaves are not more than | 


butter, i is then put into a vessel with nitric acid, 
and the buttons are shaken and stirred in it. 
Gold has such an attraction for mercury, that a| 
coating of the mixture attaches to the mercury 
with which the buttons were previously coated. 

The buttons being thus gilt, the mercury has 
to be driven off. This was formerly done by 
gently heating the buttons in an iron-pan, shak- 
ing them at intervals, by which the whole of the 
mercury escaped in the form of vapour, leav- 


are then taken out, and each piece is cut into| altogether smaller than those employed by the 
four; an! the 600 pieces thus resulting are| | refiner. Through these holes the silver, which 
interleaved with sheets of gold-beaters”skin| now loses the name of ingot, and becomes 
and again beaten till they are quadrupled in | wire, is successively forced, until it is reduced 
size. By dividing each sheet again into four, | to a state of extreme thinness, frequently not 
2400 leaves of gold are produced, each of| exceeding that of a hair. ‘The late Dr. Wol- 
which is about one-fourth the size of the skins. | laston, as a means of producing exquisitely 
These 2400 are divided into three parcels of| fine gold-wire, instead of coating a silver rod 
800 each,—again interleaved with gold-beat-| with gold, caused it to be perforated through 
ers skin, and | again. beaten till they nearly |its length, and a gold-wire introduced through 
ae the size of four inches square. The re-|it, the ‘gold. wire having only one-tenth the di- 
quired degree of thinness is pow attained, and| ameter of the silver. ‘The whole was then re- 
the leaves are cut to about 3} inches square, | duced to a wire of the fineness of a hair, hav- 
and laid in books, 25 ineach book. ing an exquisitely fine gold-wire in its centre. 
Now by calculating the thickness of the|To recover this gold-wire warm nitrous acid 
ribbon of gold, as it passes into the hands of| was applied to the silver, by which the latter 
the gold- beater, and the subsequent division | was dissolved, and left a gold-wire y5}zath of 
which it undergoes, and allowing for waste, it|an inch in thickness, 
But this is a great thickness in comparison 
| 5a sessth of an inch in thickness; and in| with that of the superficial coating of gold on 
France, where the process of beating is carried | the silver wire above described. It will be re- 
still further, the thickness is said to be not so | membered that to a pound of silver only 100 or 
much as zggeqeth of an inch. | 140 grains of gold were employed : and when 
We now proceed to our last example of gold | we consider that the silver itself is reduced to 
lace. ‘This beautiful article consists of threads | | the fineness of a hair, we shall be more dis- 
of gold,spun, by means of a wheel contrived for| posed to believe what has-been stated by per- 
that purpose, into a form somewhat intermediate | sons who have made the calculation, that the 
between cloth and lace. These threads are of| gold on the finest gilt silver-wire does not ex- 
various thicknesses, according to the pattern | cee od one-third of the millionth of an inch in 





ing a thin film of gold on the button. This| which is required to be produced. But these | thickness ; ; and yet the gold preserves its uni- 
process was terribly injurious to the health of| gold threads, small as they may be, are not | formity of texture, and reveals no breaks or 
the persons (chiefly female) who were employ-| formed entirely of gold, but consist of silken | interstices even when viewed with a micro- 
ed at it, at the same time that the mercury es-| threads round which very fine gold-wire has | scope.—Foreign Magazine. 


caped into the air, and was lost to the manu- 


facturer. Improved processes therefore have the silk is covered is, in fact, silver-wire coated 
been devised, by. which the mercury is restor-| with a film of gold, whose thinness almost sur- 


been spun: nay, more ; the very wire with which 





A Heathen Fable Christianized. 


A driver whose wagon was fast in the mire, 


ed again for use, and the health of the persons | passes belief. The process of preparing it is| prayed to the Lord for help ; and received ‘for 


employed is not so much affected. 


simply this:—The refiner prepares a rod of answer, “ Thou hast done well. Now put thy 


Now when we look at the brilliant appear-| solid silver, about two feet long and one inch| shoulder to the wheel, and I will assist thee.” 





oa enyg moe ts -_ Se saameaee arti is covered with a coating of leaf-gold, which 


metals have the general name of alloys. 





Moral.—When in difficulty, first seek Divine 
aid, and then, under its influence, endeavour to 
help thyself. 


thick, and heats it over a ~ charcoal fire. 
When it has attained a certain temperature it 








has been beaten to a certain degree of thinness, 
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For** The Friend.” 


Whose Faith Follow. 


{ . . . ’ . - t ao . 
not able to make it appear, that it is both my place him in the ranks of the wisest and best 
practice and all my friends, to instil principles | 


of peace and moderation, and only to war 


On the 5th of the month called February, | against spiritual wickedness, that all men may 
1670, William Penn being at a meeting in | be brought to fear God and work righteousness, 


Wheeler Street, in London, : a company of “sol- 
diers placed themselves at the door, and when 
he began to preach, the sergeant pulled him 
down, and delivered him to a constable, who 
conveyed him to the tower. In his examina- 
tion before the lieutenant, J. Robinson, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

J. R. 1 vow Mr. Penn, I am sorry for you: 
you are an ingenious gentleman ; all the warld 
must allow you and does allow you that, and 
you have a plentiful, estate, Why should you 
render yourself unhappy by associating with 
such a simple people? 

W. P. | confess | have made it my choice, 
to relinquish the company of those who are in- 
geniously wicked, to converse with those that 
are more honestly simple. 

J. R. I wish you wiser, 

W. P. And | wish thee better. 

J. R. You have been as bad as other folks. 

W. P. When and where? I charge thee 
to tell the company to my face. 

J. R. Abroad, and at home too. 

Sir J. Sheldon, as is supposed. 
John that is too much. 

W. P. I make this bold challenge to all 
men, women and children, upon earth, justly to 
accuse me with ever having seen me drunk, 
heard me swear, utter a curse, or speak one ob- 
scene word, much less that I have made it my 
practice. I speak this to God’s glory, that has 
ever preserved me from the power of these pol- 
lutions, and that from a child begot a hatred in 
mé towards them. Bat there is nothing more 
common than that where men are of a more 
severe life than orJimary, for loose persons to 
comfort themselves with the conceit, that they 
were once as bad as’ they are. “Thy words 
shall be thy burden, and | trample thy slander 
under my feet. 

J. R. Well Mr. Penn, I have no ill will to- 
wards you; your father was my friend, and | 
have a great deal of kindness for you. 

W. P. But thou hast an ill way of express- 
ing it. You are grown too high to consider 
the plea of those you call your forefathers, for 
liberty of conscience against the papists ; Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, Bradford, &c. It was 
then plea good enough, “* My conscience will not 
let me go to mass ;” and “ my conscience wills 
that I should have an English testament.” But 
that single plea for separation, then reasonable, 
is now by you, who pretend to succeed them, 
adjudged unreasonable and factious. I say 
since the only cause of the first revolt from 
Rome was a dissatisfaction in point of con- 
science, you cannot reasonably persecute others 
who have right to the same plea, and allow that 
to be warrantable. 

J. R. But you do nothing ‘but stir up the 
people to sedition, and one of your friends told 
me, that you preached sedition, and meddled 
with the government. 

W. P. We tiave the unhappiness to be mis- 
represented, and | am not the least concerned 
therein. Bring me the mun that will dare to 
justify this accusation to my face; and if I am 
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[ shall contentedly undergo the severest pun- 
ishment all your laws can expose me to, It is 
hard that I, being innocent, should be reputed 
guilty ; but the will of Ged be done. 
bad report as well as good. 

J. R. Well I will send you to Newgate for 
six months, and when they are expired you 
will come out. 

W. P. |s that all? Thou well know’st a 
larger imprisonment has not daunted me ; | ac- 
cept it at the hand of the Lord, and am content 
to suffer ‘his will. Alas! you mistake your 
interest ; you will miss your aim ; this is not 
the way to compass your ends. 

J. R. You bring yourself into trouble; you 
will be heading parties, and drawing people 
after you. 

W. P. Thou mistakest; there is no such 
way as this to make men remarkable. You 
are angry that I am considerable, and yet you 
take the very way to make me so, by making 
this bustle and stir about one peaceable person. 

J. R. I wish your adhering to these things 
do not convert you to something at last. 

W. P. I would have thee and all men to 
know, that I scorn that religion which is not 
worth suffering for, and able to sustain them 
who are afflicted for it. Mine is; and what- 
ever may be my-lot for my constant profession 
of it, | am no ways eareful, but resigned to an- 
swer the will of God, by the loss of goods, 
liberty and life itself. When you have all, 
you can have no more, and then perhaps you 
will be contented, and by that [time] you will 
be better informed of our innocency. Thy re- 
ligion persecutes, and mine forgives. And | 
desire my God to forgive you all that are con- 
cerned in my ‘commitment, and I leave you all 
in perfect charity, wishing your everlasting sal- 
vation. 

J. R. Send a corporal with a file of musket- 
eers along with him. 

W. P. No, no; send thy lackey. 
the way to Newgate. 

The excellent example of this great man in 
choosing the Lord for his portion, is highly 
worthy of being followed by all young persons. 
His account furnishes evidence of the superin- 
tendence of our gracious Heavenly Father, in 
begetting in the attentive mind an abhorrence 
of the customary sinful practices, in which 
hundreds are involved, and of the possibility of 
escaping the pollutions that are in the world, 
by obeying his grace. Not only was his sub- 
jection to the grace and cross of Christ, no ob- 
stacle in the way of his future greatness, but 
that practical religion which ruled his heart and 
his life, prepared him for those clear and ex- 
panded views of the civil and religious rights 
of men, which he carried out in the laws and 
government of his province in this land—and 
especially of the doctrines of Christ as set forth 
in many treatises from his pen, written under 
the influence of a holy unction—things which 
his spiritual eye had seen, his hands handled, 
and what he had tasted of the good Word of 
Life. The doctrines and maxims of Penn, 
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of men. His * No Cross, no Crown” is a work 
that is perhaps unrivalled by any thing of the 
kind written since the New Testament. ‘T’o follow 
his example in avoiding tlie society of those who 
are ingeniously wicked, and to converse with 
the honest and simple Christian, keeping a con- 
stant watch, through divine help, over thought, 
word, and deed, would lay the foundation for a 
character, far transcending mere worldly great- 
ness, either as respects wealth or literary attain- 
ments. Some people seem to be fearful of 
pressing the necessity and practicability of be- 
ing free from sin and uncleanness, lest we 
should magnify works rather than grace ; not 
appearing to remember, that it is grace alone, 
through faith and obedience to its sanctifying 
and preserving power, that can make us clean 
and keep us so,—or else are unwilling them- 
selves to submit to the pain, the cross, the mor- 
tification, the constant warfare, which are indis- 
pensible to effect that sanctification, produced 
in man, by the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

There is a deep interest in the rising gene- 
ration, felt by many of their older friends, who 
would press upon them in the best affection, 
and with the sincerest desire for their good, the 
example of their forefathers in Christ, who 
through faith in Him, wrought righteousness, 
and became shining lights in the world. The 
son of admiral Penn had before him, the hon- 
ours, and the worldly aggrandizement which 
wealth, and talent, and distinguished descent 
bestow ; but like Moses, who refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, he chose afflic- 
tion with the children of God, rather than enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than all 
the treasures and applause of this world. In 
obedience to the will of God made known in 
his heart, he joined the despised Quakers, and 
was resigned to answer that will in the loss of 
goods, liberty and lifé itself, if required in the 
support of their Christian doctrines and testi- 
monies. With what magnanimity does he own 
them in the hour of peril—forgives his persecu- 
tors and manifests as much indifference in go- 
ing to prison for his religion, as he would in 
entering a palace. 


For ‘' The Friend.” 


Spreading the Truth. 


The zeal and diligence of Friends in former 
days ought at least to remind their successors 
in profession that the talents bestowed on us 
are not designed to be buried in the earth—in 
laying up treasures here for ourselves, but 
to glorify God through the power of his Holy 
Spirit, both in working out our own salvation, 
and by inciting and leading others to engage in 
the same all important duty. Is it not because 
so great a proportion are swallowed up in 
worldiy pursuits—so many are what are called 
“ business men,” who are worked much like 
slayes from morning until night, in grasping 
after a fancied independence, that so few spi- 
ritual gifts are conferred at this day for the 
work of the ministry, and for the edifying of 
the body of Christ—the church? Some afier 
spending the strength of their days in accumu- 
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business, but as they have chosen their own 
way and time, refusing to make an early sur- 
render to the divine will, they are often left in 
a dry lifeless state—their spiritual faculties 
benumbed, and when they are put into stations, 
they judge and decide, and manage the matters 
of the church, very much with the same light 
and wisdom, and will, in which they managed 
their worldly affairs. In a meeting or in a so- 
ciety principally composed of such members, it 
is not to be expected that many spiritual gifts 
will be found, and is it not from this cause that 
so few arechosen and ordained by Christ, toarise 
and anoint the shield, or to take the Lord’s 
trumpet and ‘proclaim his mighty day among 
the nations. Another great disadvantage which 
the visible church sustains, arises from the 
errors in judgment which worldly-minded pro- 
fessors make, When strange voices are heard, 
not having the divinely opened ear to try words 
as the mouth tastes meat, they are quite likely 
to support that which is spurious, and to dis- 
courage the true ministers of the gospel, whom 
the Lord hath chosen and sent out in his work. 
By this means the glory has very much de- 
parted from us, and will continue to depart, 
until a greater surrender is made to the Lord’s 
requirings as revealed in the heart. How 
much good might be done by visited young 
people, did they yield to the heavenly vision, 
without consulting with flesh and blood, or 
fearing the reproaches of men, or that they 
should not acquire as great estates as some 
others, if they complied with what the Lord 
convinces them by his Spirit he is calling for. 
They who run without being sent shall not 
profit the people; but those who deny them, 
selves, take up their cross daily and follow 
Christ, will be prepared to receive gifts, some 
to be made like polished shafts with which he 
would wound the enemy,—others to bring forth 
out of his treasury things new and old—milk 
for babes, and meat for men of riper years— 
and judgment for the rebellious. ‘The Lord’s 
cause and glorious name would be exalted and 


lating wealth, retire pretty much from a 
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gan on the 31st, being the first of the week, | and town, (Judge Leigh not having yet arrived), 
and many Friends and ministers appearing | the mob, supposed of some hundreds, and part 
from London, Norwich, Bristol, and divers| of them arrived, demanded their return out of 
other parts of the nation, and the country all|the county. ‘Thereupon the man Who had come 
about having large previous notice, we had a| with them as caretaker, requested some indul- 
meeting so large as rarely to be seen: for the; gence until Judge Leigh should arrive, who 





place prepared was so capacious as to hold | 
many itis which was very full in the 
forepart of the day, but the people came so | 
generally in the afternoon, that scarcely half| 
of them could get in: so that some of the min- 





isters went into a large court behind an inn, 
near the meeting.place, but not within hearing 
of those within ; and so had two meetings at 
the same time, We had the company of those 
called the quality and gentry all about, and| 
several national priests among them; and the 
Lord honoured his own name in the midst of 
them, from meeting to meeting, and owned his 
ministers and people with his living presence. 
To him be honour and dominion, as alone wor- 
thy, now and forever. 

“The meeting held twice a day till the even- 
ing of the third of the week, being the 2nd of 
the Seventh month ; during which time the glo- 
rious truths of the gospel, in the authority and 
demonstration of it, were set forth by our min- 
istry beyond contradiction ; and the lies and 
calumnies of priests, and their votaries and sup- 
porters, detected and turned backward ; and the 
Truth and Friends cleared, The people be- 
having with much sobriety and serious atten- 
tion, | hope the understandings of many of 
them were opened, so as, in some degree, to 
perceive we had been formerly misrepresented 
unto them, and our principles hid, but now 
opened and cleared. 

We made a collectionof money among 
Friends at the inns, for such poor persons and 
families, not of us, as might be most necessi- 
tous in the town, and in the end of the last 
meeting gave away among the people near a 


was daily expected ; yet the mob gave them 
only until 10 o’clock the next day, to leave the 
place ; whereupon the manager had them trans- 
ported by the canal back to Piqua in Miami 
county, between 20 and 25 miles; and he, and 
one of the men, who had been engaged pur- 
chasing land for Judge Leigh, were conducted 
by land out of Mercer county ; consequently 
they came back to Piqua, obtained permission, 
and encamped their charge in the suburbs of 
the town, awaiting the arrival of the Judge, 
who came on in about two days after, having 
been detained by sickness, and worn down by 
incessant travelling. ‘These, together with the 
treatment “ his poor blacks” as he calls them, 
met with, seemed almost to dishearten him, 
Notwithstanding, he proceeded on, some men 
from Piqua and neighbourhood going with bim 
to Mercer county to endeavour to eflect a com- 
promise. 

This purpose failed ; although some of those 
concerned seemed to be willing the coloured 
people should settle there, others would not 
consent ; and from the feeling that was mani- 
fested, he thought best not to attempt to settle 
them there at that time, 

He then made application in Shelby, the ad- 
joining county, where also there is a consider- 
able settlement of those people ; and after con- 
ferring with some of the leading men, as it 
were, of the county, it was agreed they might 
settle there. He, however, postponed buying 
any land, until he saw how the matter would 
result: but when he moved the poor people into 
the county of Shelby, they were’also mét by a 
mob; and consequently he has brought them 


thousand books, suitable to their condition, for | away, and calling on Friends and others who 


their information and help; all which were | 
kindly received : and as love and unity abound- | 
ed among Friends, so we left the town and | 


are so disposed, to take families of them as they 
can make further arrangements. There have 
been, it is stated, about 20 families scattered 


honoured by these, To those who have received | people in mutual love and good-will between | out in the neighbourhood of Piqua; and the 
gifts, the injunction applies to watch and be so-| them and us, to the praise of the living Lord, | body are now in the neighbourhood of Troy, 
ber, that they may hear the Lord’s voice, and| who worketh in us the good-will and the deed, | in the same county, where it is supposed more 


daily discharge their duty faithfully, so that they 
may through his power and mercy deliver their 
own souls, and help and encourage the children 
to single-hearted obedience. 

Thomas Story’s account of a Yearly Meet- 
ing at Rugby, the powerful ministry, holding 
their meetings for worship twice daily for three 
days, in which many were instructed in the 
truths of the gospel, and incited to dedicate 
themselves to God; and the spreading of the 
large number of religious books at the close, 
may lead us to reflect upon the want of zeal 
among us, and to inquire what is the cause, 
and how much we owe to our Lord. 

“On the 30th we went forward to Rugby, 
where the Yearly Meeting for worship and 
propagation of the gospel was to be this year 
for the counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, So- 
mersetshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Warwickshire. There were 
few Friends near that town, and the people in 
those parts generally ignorant of Truth, and 
we also unknown to them. The meeting be- 


to his own glory.”—Friends’ Library. 





For“ The Friend.” 
John Randolph's Slaves. 


Dayton, Ohio, Seventh month 26th, 1846. 

In a former communication on the same | 
subject, (see page 345), I intimated that there | 
were doubts entertained that the emancipated 
slaves of John Randolph, would meet with op. | 
position in settling their new homes in Mercer | 
county in this state; yet I hardly thought that 
such would have been the case. But when 
they arrived at Bremen, a Dutch town on the | 
canal, in the county, and not far from some of 
the land intended for them to settle upon, it 
being on the 4th inst., when considerable excite- | 
ment existed amongst the inhabitants of the | 
county, who were opposed to thogg people set- | 
tling amongst them, and urged on by intoxica- | 
ting liquors, it was not difficult to raise a mob. | 
Though the people of the town had given their | 
manager leave to encamp them near the canal | 





will be taken under shelter. 
Friends of our Quarterly Meeting (West 
Branch,) will, I presume, accommodate as 


| many as they conveniently can, feeling much 
|. . - . 
| interested on their account ; and sympathy for 


Judge Leigh in his trials on the occasion has 
been felt and expressed by Friends, believing 
that he feels much interest in the concern he is 


| engaged in; and has been ardently engaged in 


carrying out the will of him who emancipated 
this company of down-trodden people, who 
certainly ought to enjoy the boon of freedom 
which we so highly prize.. We hope that he 
may be successful in procuring homes for the 
present for them, and that the time will soon 
arrive when they may be placed upon the lands 
purchased for them. If they cannot, it will be 
hard, for the money intended to purchase their 
land has been expended for that purpose, or 
nearly so ; and to be compelled to make sale of 
that land so as to realize the cost may take 
many years. 

We anxiously hope the result will be better 
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than the present state of affairs seems to indi-|creation. No part of the economy of nature | The greater portion o 
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cate, And may the day be hastened when the | is so tull of the curious results of instinct, al- | green mosses nicely felted together with fine 
heavy yoke of these down-trodden people may | most approaching to reason, which is exhibited 
be broken, and all that are now oppressed may | in the structure of the habitation provided by 


be sot free. 
A Supscriper, 
Since the foregoing was written, | have been 
informed that homes have been procured for all 
those people until the 25th of Twelfth month. 


Bottle Tit and Nest, 


How delightful it is, ona fine summer’s day, 
when nature clad in her gayest robes, inspires 
us with a joyous and happy feeling, the reflex 
of the smile which beams over her own face, 
to watch her manifold operations, and remark 
the beauty and discrimination of her proceed- 
ings. Whatever may be the object to be at- 
tained, how simply, how effectually, does she 
proceed to its accomplishment. Behold the deli- 
cate downy appendage to the seed of dandelion 
se gprconeee Tardracum)/! What a beauti- 
ul contrivance for their transportation, and 
how effectually it provides for the object in 
view, the propagation of the species in a dis- 
tinct locality! ‘T'race the operation of the in- 
sects buzzing and humming around you, and 
you will find in each something of interest— 
something to be admired. Whether we re- 
gard the means by which they obtain their 
food, the structure of their habitations, the pe- 
culiar formation of the different species, their 
habits, or their powers, we shall find in each 
that adaptation of means to an end with which 
all the operations of nature are carried on. 

But ‘if we find ourselves so much interested in 
our researches into the stricture of plants, and 
the prdceedirigs of the inferior animals, how 
‘much more are our feelings excited when we 
see the feathered inhabitatits of the air sporting 
inthe beams of the summer sun, their plumage 
sparkling, and the whole atmosphere filled with 
their song. We have no reason to doubt that all 
animals are formed for enjoymentand are happy 


in their relative situations, but none appear to | 


us so truly joyous, so overflowing with happi- 


ness, as the aérial songsters who enliven our | 


country walks and rural villages from morn 
until night. How gaily does the swallow glide 
over the waters of the river, now glancing 
against the rippling stream, and then darting 
off on a different tack, so swiftly as to serve 
the poet with one of his most approved similies 
of velocity. From the first dawning of the 
day, when the lark rises into the firmament, 
and strains his throat with his clear song, which 


birds for their shelter and the preservation of 


their young. We have been particularly 
pleased with the delicate structure and peculiar 
‘form of the nest of that pretty little bird the 
* Bottle Tit,” or ** Long-tailed ‘Titmouse” ( Pa- 
rus caudatus.) It is known by other local 
names, ‘* Jack-in-a-bottle,” “* Bottle Tom,” &ec 
This elegant little animal is about five inches 
jand a halfin length. ‘The bill is very short, 
the head round, and covered with rough erect 


is most commonly found in low moist situations 
that are covered with underwood and inter- 
spersed with lofty oaks or elms. Its nest is 
generally placed in the forked branch of a 
large tree overhanging the water, and it lays 
from twelve to eighteen white eggs, spotted 
with rust colour at the larger end, which are 
smaller than those of any other British bird, 
with the exception of the golden crested wren. 

This bird, says Graves, “ is almost inces- 
santly in motion, running up and down the 
branches of trees in search of food, which con- 
| sists of the smaller species of insects, also the 
larvee and eggs of those that deposit them in 
crevices of the bark. In the winter they as- 
sociate in small flocks of from eight to twelve, 
and sometimes more, and are kept together by 
their continual chirping. Like the nest their 
colours assimilate so nearly with the white 
imoss, abundant on trees at that season of the 
year, that, were it not for their note, it would 
be difficult to find them, Owing to the length 
of tail, its flight is undulating and irregular, 
but most usually ,very quick, seeming to pass 
through the air like an arrow.” Jesse.,re- 
marks that the bill becomes harder in the win- 
ter than in the summer, as it is then more worn 
in the act of obtaining food from the frozen 
ground and hard wood. The sight of this bird 
\is remarkably acute, It flits with the greatest 
quickness among the branches of trees, and its 
ood consists in a great measure of small in- 
| sects only to be discerned with a microscope. 

lis nest is one of the most delicate and cu- 
riously constructed of all those of our British 
birds. It is much in the form of a bottle 
(whence the provincial name of the bird has 
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| wool, lined with a number of soft feathers, the 
jupper part being composed of strong broad 
|moss, so closely woven together as to be im- 
| pervious to the wet. Aldrovand gives the fol- 
| lowing description of it, which is substantially 
| correct and very minute :—* Jt was,” says he, 
** of an oblong figure, like a pine-apple, of two 
;palms length and one broad, round, built of 





: | sundey materials, namely, both tree and earth 


moss, catterpillar’s webs, and other woolly like 
| matter, and feathers, with that order and art, 
| that the chief and middle-strength of the work 


feathers';. it has a very long tail, whence its/or texture of the walls was of that yellowish 
specific name, It is of a brownish colour, with | green moss, the common hairy méss, that silk- 
black feathers in the tail edged with white. It | ike substance, and tough threads resembling 


those filaments suspended in the air, and flying up 
and down-like spiders’ webs, which are accounted 
signs of fair weather, connected and interwoven, 
or rather entangled, so firmly together that they 
can hardly be plucked asunder, Of the interior 
capacity, all the sides, it seemed, as well as the 
bottom, were covered and lined with feathers, for 
the more soft and warm lying of the young. The 
outmost superficies round about was fenced 
and strengthened with fragments of that leafy 
moss which every where grows on trees, 
firmly bound together. In the fore part, re- 
specting the sun-rise and that above (where an 
arched roof of the same uniform matter and 
texture as the sides and bottom covered the 
nest), was seen a little hole, scarce big enough, 
one would think, to admit the old one.” 

The nest here described is one of the most 
compact and one of the warmest of all those of 
the British birds. We find it to be almost uni- 
versally the case that those birds who have a 
numerous progeny, or who are away from 
their habitations for any considerable period, 
construct warmer nests than those of birds who 
have but a few young ones to protect, and who 
are only absent for a few minutes at a time, 
Now the Bottle Tit has from twelve to fifteen 
young ones to provide for; and being absent 
for a considerable period while employed in 
collecting food for such a large family, she 
|cannot render them that warmth and protec- 
tion which ber presence would afford ; but, to 
| provide for this, she clothes the interior of her 
| nest with soft feathers and down, and encloses 
jit on all sides (with the exception of a small 
| portion by which anentrance may be effected) 
|from the influence of the weather. Jesse, in 


been derived), with an opening at the side near | his entertaining ‘ Gleanings from Natural His- 
the top. The outer portion is composed of|tory,’ mentions a nest of this bird, in his pos- 


white and grey lichens, in minute pieces, in- 


session, in the structure of which considerable 


we hear even when the eve can no longer dis- | termixed with the egg-nests of spiders, which | ingenuity was manifested by the little architect, 
cern the sonyster; to the close of evening, we | are composed of a kind of gossamer or down-|* | have had,” he says, “the nest of a long 


continually hear some one or other of the 
»sweet-voiced warblers; and even at night the 
~poets’ own bird, the nightingale, continually 
_ Cheers the gloom. 
‘the air full of birds, has inspired many a poet 
with some beautiful allusion to their habits and 


pursuits ; and our country walks have ever | 
appeared to us to afford their chief pleasure | 


Indeed the ‘appearance of }enclosing the eggs of the insect. 


|like envelope, of a small size, but somewhat 
resembling the cocoon of a silk worm, and are 
found attached to the branches of trees, &c., 
A very in- 
|teresting description is given of them in the 
|volume on Insect Transformation in the ‘ Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge.’ With 
these gossamer envelopes it joins and binds the 


from the universal gaiety which the songs of | different legves and mosses forming the exte- 


birds from all sides appear to confer on every 
thing around. And we have derived no little 
amusement and instruction from our researches 
into the habits and proceedings of the feathered 


rior of the nest; and when the filaments be- 
come loosened it has very much the. appear- 
ance of having been worked with spiders’-webs ; 
an opinion entertained by the early naturalists. 


tailed titmouse brought to me, built on the 
branch of an elm in Bushy Park. The branch 
is about the thickness of a man’s leg, and the 
nest is so artfully placed upon it, and made 
so nearly..to resemble the knot of a tree, 
that it is extremely difficult to perceive that it 
is a nest. In order to render the deception 
more. perfect, the nest is by no means too large 
an excrescence from the branch, which it 
would be if it was as large as those built by the 
same species of birds in more concealed situa- 
tions. On the contrary it is small and com- 
pact, and covered with lichens so nearly re- 











sembling the bark of the elm, that although the 


branch of a tree overhangs a footpath, along 
which at least thirty workmen passed and re- 
passed four times a day, and the nest was not 
more than two feet above their heads, it was 
only at last seen by one of them. ‘This nest 
has a feather fixed, so as to overhang the en- 


trance, forming a sort of valve, and which was | 
pushed in or out as the birds left the nest or} 
It must have been placed there | 


went into it. 
one would think to add to the warmth of the 
nest during the very cold weather which pre- 
vailed at the time the birds were laying their 
eggs ” 

ieanicitsinte 


For ‘** The Friend. 


LETTER TO PETER YARNALL, 


Peter Yarnall, when ona visit to Philadel- 
phia in the Second month, 1781, while he was 
yet young in the ministry, appeared in suppli- 
cation at a meeting held in the Market street 
house. George Churchman, a judicious elder, 
was present, and soon after sent him the fol- 
lowing letter. It is said that Peter Yarnall 
preserved this message of love with care, it 
having, no doubt, been “a word in season,” 
to him, 

In preaching or praying it has a scattering 
effect upon hearers—to find words continue, 
after the power has passed. 


. London Grove, Second month 20th, 1781. 


Respected Friend,—Feelinga degree of sym- 
pathy toward thee, under the exercise which 
‘of latter time has attended thy mind, and, | 
trust, has measurably engaged thee to be anxi- 
ous about redeeming time that is passed and 
gone,—I have divers times witnessed desires 
for thy preservation in a state’ of stability’; 
and that the Divine Hand may be near for thy 
support, under the provings which may be 
permitted to attend, for the trial of thy faith, 
the advancement of thy experience in the path 
of self-denial. {[ may just inform thee, that my 
attention was turned more particularly to thy 
present state on my being present at the week- 
day meeting in Market Street, the fifth-day 
following the late Quarterly Meeting in the 
city ; where | heard a voice in supplication, at 
a considerable distance from the place I sat in. 
And though | knew not whose voice it was, | 
was afterwards told it was thine. I then felta 
degree of sympathy, upon hearing the first 
sentence uttered, and was willing to believe it 
was not without the savour of life, and could 
by no means condemn the motion. On re- 
membering several times since, | felt a freedom 
gently to hint to thee the sense which attended 
me betore thy conclusion: which was, that 
perhaps it might be as well to have closed it 
rather sooner or with fewer expressions, for 
that time. 





[ hope thou wilt clearly under-! Minister of the loterior. 
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| great care, in regard of repetitions: public| scientific men whether this is practicable, and, 
| prayer in a congregation being a very awful| indeed, whether even the project between the 
| thing, and He to whom it is addressed, being | coasts of France and England can be accom- 
|the Author of infinite purity, 1 believe there! plished ; but it has been proved by experiments, 
is no occasion of discouragement ; but if the) the most satisfactory in their results, that not 
mind is sincerely devoted to the merciful Fa-| only can it be effected, but effected without any 
ther, to seek for preservation out of every dan- | considerable difficulty.— Late Paper. 

‘ger of forward stepping, superfluous expres- 
| sions, and fleshy mixtures, there will be Divine 
assistance afforded to contrited souls. So that 
experience and strength will, from time to time 
be enlarged, and a gradual growth witnessed, 
in a state which is sound, healthy, and safe. 
That this may truly be thy state, is the sincere | 
desire of thy well-wishing friend, 

GrorGE CHURCHMAN. 








A Mouse Story. 


As I was strolling a few days since through 
a wood not many miles from Philadelphia, I 
found upon turning over a log, a ground-mouse, 
nestling over a litter of four, where they lay 
snugly in a well-lined nest. As I stooped over 
them, the mother seemed but little alarmed, and 
indeed, dif not move botil touched, when’ she 
ran a short distance, yet anxiously eyeing me, 
Upon my leaving them she returned, and car- 
rying them carefully through the grass a dis- 
tance of some yards, laid them at the foot of 
an oak. Being all deposited in this temporary 
shelter, I again bent over them while counting 
their number, when I noticed the mother some 
three or four feet up the trunk beside me, as if 








Telegraphic communication between France 
and England.—Amidst the many wonderful 
inventions of modern days, wherein the facul- 
ties of man have overcome difficulties apparent- 
ly insurmountable, and made the very elements 
eee subservient to his power and use, 
there are none more wonderlul than that now 
Se ee te eee in the act of coming down the tree, where as [ 
|sub-marine telegraphs, by which an instanta-| , ong 
neous communication will be effected between | @/terwards found she had been reconnoitring 
the coasts of England and France. ‘The Brit-| f* 2 new home for her exposed little ones. 
ish government, by the Lords Commissioners interes Badge oo we : rapes 
lp geen doin toch ony ame: tree ; ron with them some thirty feet i the 
x dev cottrcanproge Se ae eH —— trunk, then along a branch aa which she 
ee ee eee |crossed to the next tree, and mounting stil 
pretbacrrrer ny telegraph, nasty totem — higher, there lay them safel in a por 
coast to coast. ‘The site selected is from Cape| SUCTs “ete lay y 
Grosnez or from Cape Blanenez, on the French crow’s nest! 
side, to the South Foreland on the Enylish 
coast. The soundings between these headlands ai ea tives 
are gradual, varying from seven fathoms near| Cotton Mattrasses.—E\lsworth, in his Re- 
the shore on either side, to @ maximum of thir- | Port as Commissioner of Patents, says, “ Cot- 
ty-seven fathoms in mid-channel. The Lords| ton is the cheapest, most comfortable, aad most 
of the Admirality have dlso granted permission | healthy material for bedding, that is known in 
to the same gentlemen to lay down a sub-ma- the. civilized world.” The following is his 
rine telegraph between Dublin and Holyhead, | Computation : 











Z. 





which is to be carried on from the latter place | ost of {tale Mattrass at She. per |b. 30 a 40 Ibs, fim. 15 to $20 
: , . ve oUre. ‘ust “* ° q 

to Liverpool and London. The sub-marine; “ Feathers ~ 0c. 40 lbs. 12 
. . Moss “ oite “ “ “ g 

telegraph across the English Channel will, fame” i Soe. te ‘bh cnr uae, 


however, be the one first laid down; the mate-| at 1-2 cts. per yard, labour, thread, &c. $6 65 
rials for this are already undergoing the pro-| | The advantages, says the report, of this bed- 
cess of insulation, and are in that state of for- | ding are, “ Vermin will not abide in them; 
wardness which will enable the projectors to| there is no grease in them as in hair or wool ; 
have them completed and placed in position, so| they do not get stale, and acquire an unplea- 
that a telegraphic communication can be trans-| sant odour, as feathers ofien do, Besides the 
mitted across the Channel about the first week | advantages in all these particulars, they are in 
in June. When this is completed, an electric} many cases medicinal, it being a known fact 
telegraph will be established from the coast to| that raw cotton worn on parts affected, is one 
Paris, and thence to Marseilles. This telegraph of the best and most effectual cures for rheu- 
‘throughout France will be immediately under | matic affections,”— Late Paper. 
ithe direction of the French government, as, 
according to the law of 1837, all telegraphic| An important Slave Case.—In the Balti- 
communications through that country are under| more city court on Tuesday, the important 
| the absolute control and superintendence of the| slave case of Hope H. Slatter v. Lucy Craw- 
Upon the completion | ford, was finally decided. The motion fora 





- stand me, in the hint, that I am not censorious | of the sub-marine telegraph across the English| new trial was argued, the court refused the 
about it, but feel great tenderness ; yet withal|Channel, it is stated that a similar one, on a| motion, and the petitioner for freedom was de- 
a care that thou, in thy infant state, may be| most gigantic scale, will be attempted to be| clared free, and discharged. The decision of 
preserved from getting out of, or swimming be- formed, under the immediate sanction and pa-| the court in this case will, it is thought, give 
yond thy depth in the stream, with which thy | tronage of the French administration ; this is| freedom to hundreds of slaves now residing in 
acquaintance and experience have been but/no less than that of connecting the shores of | the District of Columbia, who are owned in 
short; although thy mind has been mercifully | Africa with those of Europe by the same in-| Maryland, as the freedom of the petitioner was 
turned, | hope, towards the way everlasting. | strumentality, thus opening a direct and light-| awarded by the jury to the petitioner on this 

I have apprehended some danger has attend-| ning-like communication between Marseiiles| ground alone, 
ed, and may attend young hands, without|and Algeria. It has been doubted by several 
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A White Slave.—From a batch of slave | from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, there were only her Britannic Majesty’s principal Secretary of 


advertisements in the New Orleans Picayune, 
we clip the following. It will be seen that 
slavery in the South is no respecter of co- 
Jour: 

“$200 Reward.—Ranaway from the sub- 
scriber last November, a white Negro Man, 


about 35 years old, height about five feet 
eight or ten inches, blue eyes, has a yellow | 


woolly head, very fair skin, (particularly un- 
der his clothes :) he has a scar on one or both 
sides of his jaws froma fracture, and has a 
tooth very crooked and twisted on his right lower 
jaw from the fracture; he has also an ugly 
scar on his breast by a kick from a horse. 
Said negro man was raised in Columbia, 8. C. 
and is well-known by the’name of Dick Fra- 
zier. He was formerly in Edgar’s Hotel in 
that town, and has an extensive acquaintance 
in this State. He is a good butcher, horse- 
breaker, house-painter, cook, and white-wash- 
er, and a fair shoemaker. He is a card-play- 


‘three persons wounded and four persons killed, 
‘In all Europe, the proportion between the num- 
ber of individuals killed or wounded on the 
‘railroads and that of travellers on the same 
routes, was, in the most unfavourable year, as 
lone to 494,000, and in the most favourable 
year as one to 8,589,000. In Prussia, accord- 
ing to M. de Reden, 40 to 50 persons perish 
annually in travelling on the rivers. Ip the 
city of London alone, the number of persons 
|who are killed every year by accidents which 
|happen to carriages circulating in the streets, 
\is about 300.—Late Paper. 








Value of Cob Meal.—lIt has been the opin- 
‘ion of most farmers, that corn cobs were of 
‘little or no value, and they have generally 
thrown them aside as of no use except for ma- 
inure. The experience of some who have for- 
merly fed corn and meal, and the anticipated 








State for Foreign Affairs, on the part of their 
respective governments : 
‘** Now therefore, be it known that I, James 


'K. Potx, President of the United States of 


America, have caused the said treaty to be 
made public, to the end that the same, and 


‘every clause and article thereof, may be ob- 


served and fulfilled with good faith by the 
United States and the citizens thereof. 

‘“‘In witness whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

** Done at the city of Washington, this fifth 

day of August, in the year of our Lord 
[t. 8.] one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
* “4 six, and of the Independence of the 
United States the seventy-first. 
James K. Pox.” 
By the President : 
James Bucnanan, Secretary of State. 


er, and I think it very likely he has been in-| scarcity of hay, have led nearly all of our 
duced to go off by some of the sporting or ras-|Corn-growers to turn their cobs into food for; A recent paper says :— 

cally gentry of the country. He was lately |their stock. ‘To show something of the extent) ‘The Randolph Negroes.—The Randolph 
known to be working on the railroad in Ala-|to which it has been used here, the following| negroes have again been driven from lands 


An effort was made 
white man by the name of Jesse Teams. [mill in this town has, within the last three 


bama, near Moore’s Turn Out, and passed as aj Will give yon some data to judge from. One | selected for them in Ohio. 





will give the above reward for his delivery in 
any jail so that I can get him: and I will give 
$500 for sufficient proof to convict, in open 
court, any man who carried him away. 

J. D. Atten. 

Barnwell Court House, S. C. 

N. B.—Said man has a good shaped foot 
and leg, and his foot is very small and 
hollow.” - 

millimee 

Accidents on Railroads,—At the last sit- 
ting of the Phylotechnic Society of Berlin, the 
Baron de Reden read a memoir, the object of 
which was to prove that the number of acei- 
dents which have, up to the present time, hap- 
pened on European railroads is extremely 
small, compared to that of the number of pas- 
sengers. ‘The following facts are taken from 
this paper, which we find in a Paris journal: 
In France, in the year most unfavourable to 
railways, that is to say, when there were the 
greatest number of accidents, which was that 
of 184%, when the great disaster on the road 
from Paris to Versailles took place, there was 
one accident to 25,000 travellers. In 1844, 
the most favourable year, there happened only 
one accident in 1,321,000 travellers. In Eng- 
land, in 1840, the most unfavourable year, 
there was one accident to 64,000 passengers ; 
in 1843, the most favourable year, only one 
accident to 69,000 travellers. These fig- 
ures, according to M. Reden, prove that acci- 
dents on the railroads in France are much 
less frequent than those on the English rail- 
ronds. During the five years from 1841 to 
1845, the number of persons who have suf: 
fered from accidents on the English railways, 
was 1057 (399 of whom perished) or 1 in 
95,000. 
vourable year, one accident to 88,000 ; in 1845, 
the most favourable year, one accident to 
102,000 travellers ; from 1835 to 1844, 58 in- 
dividuals were killed, and 103 wounded on the 
Belgian railroads. On the German railways, 


In Belgium, in 1844, the most unfa- | 


months, ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs, 
besides a large quantity of corn in the ear. 
This fact, I think, proves quite conclusively 
that cob meal is valuable as an article of 
food. Indeed the opinion which is expressed 
by those who have used it, is altogether in its 
favour. When they get out their corn, it is 
not threshed entirely clean; some three to fif- 
teen bushels of corn are left on the cobs. They 
are kept clean as possible till ground into meal. 
Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, eat it readily 
| without adding other grain. When fed to cat- 
tle, in addition to hay, a marked difference in 
their condition and appearance is seen from 
those fed on hay without the meal. Some 
feeders mix it with other grain, roots, &c., with 
marked profit and success. When fed with 
|oil-cake it is found to answer an excellent pur- 
pose, as it takes up all oil without waste.— 
| Albany Cultivator. 
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We have before adverted to the triumph of 
moderate and wise counsels in the Senate of 
‘the United States, by the adoption of the pro- 
posed Treaty between this country and Great 
| Britain, in relation to the Oregon dispute ; also 
'to its ratification by the President. It is pro- 
|per that we should now place upon record the 
| ratification of the same by the British Govern- 
paneanty as set forth in the following, being the 
leconclusion of the President’s Proclamation, 
| making public the ratified Treaty. 

** And whereas, the said treaty has been duly 
ratified on both parts, and the respective ratifi- 
cations of the same were exchanged at London, 
on the 17th ultimo, by Louis M‘Lane, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
jthe United States, and Viscount Palmerston, 





to settle them in Shelby county, but, like the 
previous attempt in Mercer, it has failed. ‘They 
were driven away by threats and violence. A 
writer in the Cincinnati Gazette states that 
Judge Leigh has determined on abandoning all 
farther efforts to colonize them in a free state, 
and, as by the laws of Virginia they cannot 
remain there over a year after they were eman- 
cipated, he has concluded to send them to 
Liberia.” 

A letter from our correspondent in Dayton, 
Ohio, giving some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the unkind treatment these poor peoplo 
and their conductors have met with, will be 
found on another page of this week’s paper. 

Large numbers of free coloured people have 
settled in the Northern states, and in a general 
way conduct themselves with as much pro- 
priety as white men of the same grade of edu- 
cation. We cannot discover on what just 
ground they are denied residence in any part 
of the country, any more than persons coming 
from foreign lands, many of whom have little 
claim to intelligence, and none to the benefits 
of education. ‘They are native Americans, 
and no earthly power has the right to force 
them out of their own country, or, as long as 
they conduct themselves peaceably, to deny 
them the right to purchase land and settle on 
it. 





The interesting Mouse story in another page 
is from an intelligent youth in the vicinity of 
this city, and deserves full credence ; which we 
mention lest any of our readers, on account of 
its singularity, might incline to be incredulous. 





Diep, at his residence in West Chester, Pa., on the 
4th inst., George Brinton, Sr., in the ninety-first year 
of his age; a member of West Chester particular, and 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
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